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REPORT 


OF  THE 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1906. 


To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  West  Bridgford  Urban  District  Council. 


Gentlemen, 

I  beg  to  present  to  you  my  Sixteenth  Annual  Report 
which  deals  with  the  year  1906.  The  object  of  our  Great 
Public  Health  Service  is  the  prevention  of,  and  as  far  as 
possible  the  eradication  of  disease.  This  means  the  “  physical” 
well-being  of  the  people. 

The  organizations  by  which  these  objects  are  attempted 
are  the  various  Municipal  Corporations,  County  Councils, 
Urban  District  and  Rural  District  Councils. 

The  “  moral  ”  well-being  of  the  people,  while  not  al¬ 
together  overlooked  by  these,  is  left  more  to  Religious  and 
Philanthropic  organizations  to  which  however  the  same  re¬ 
sponsibility  does  not  apply.  These  latter  are  not  responsible 
to  the  ratepayers. 
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The  object  aimed  at  by  both  classes  of  organizations  is 
the  physical  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  people  and 
morally  to  enable  and  encourage  them  to  live  cleaner  and 
better  lives.  Are  the  efforts  of  these  institutions  bearing 
fruit  ?  Yes. 

Intemperance  especially  amongst  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  is  certainly  diminishing,  while  people  live  much  longer. 
It  has  been  an  axiom  that  at  60  years  of  age  a  man’s  life  work 
is  nearing  its  end,  and  that  at  this  age  compulsory  retirement, 
and  silence,  should  be  imposed  upon  all  men.  To-day  many 
employees  in  our  great  Railway  Companies  service  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  on  reaching  the  age  of  60  years.  This  age  limit 
requires  some  modification. 

The  allotted  span  of  life  has  been  fixed  at  70  years.  It 
must  be  extended  to  80  or  even  100  years. 

The  development  of  preventative  medicine,  coupled 
with  the  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  of  Health  and 
Sanitary  Authorities  tend  to  bring  the  duration  of  life  within 
measurable  distance  of  this  term. 

Born  of  a  sound  stock,  leading  an  active,  well  regulated 
and  abstemious  life,  and  observing  certain  simple  laws  of 
health,  it  is  not  impossible  for  men  and  women  to  live  to  be 
100.  Statistics  shew  that  in  West  Bridgford,  excluding  infants, 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  are  over  70  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  present  time  is 
the  popular  interest  manifested  in  questions  of  Public  Health. 
Topics  which  a  few  years  ago  were  thought  suitable  for  the 
pages  of  a  Medical  Journal  only,  are  now  fully  discussed  in 
the  public  press.  This  intelligent  co-operation  of  all  classes 
is  essential  to  the  great  work  of  Sanitary  reform. 
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The  popular  interest  which  is  shewn  in  such  questions 
as  the  utility  of  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  Consumption — 
the  provision  of  open  spaces  in  towns — the  advisability  of 
erecting  cheap  but  wholesome  dwellings  removed  from  the 
polluted  atmosphere  of  towns  for  the  artizan  classes — and 
the  methods  of  cheap  locomotion  by  tramways  and  light 
railways  between  cities  and  the  surrounding  country  districts, 
are  hopeful  signs  of  the  awakening  of  public  interest  in 
questions  concerning  the  health  of  the  people. 

Locally  the  year  1906  was  a  comparatively  uneventful 
one.  The  principal  public  event  was  the  completion  and 
public  opening  of  the  handsome  Suspension  Bridge  across 
the  Trent,  which  will  not  only  favourably  affect  the  water 
supply  of  your  parish  but  also  affords  an  additional  and 
pleasant  access  to  Nottingham. 

The  population  of  West  Bridgford  keeps  increasing 
though  at  a  lesser  rate.  For  the  first  time  it  now  exceeds 
10,000.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1,190  acres,  and  the 
assessable  value  to  the  District  Rate  is  £48,300. 

SEWAGE  FARM. 

The  Farm  continues  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  your 
Council.  The  crops  of  oats  and  mangolds  for  the  year 
realised  £71  10s. 

ALLOTMENT  GARDENS. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  regarding  these.  They 
are  all  occupied  and  excellent  crops  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
were  grown.  They  must  afford  much  pleasurable  employment 
and  enjoyment  to  the  holders. 
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REFUSE  DESTRUCTOR. 

Owing  to  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  houses 
having  been  recently  built  in  the  parish,  there  is  a  less  quantity 
of  Coal  ash  of  fair  calorific  value  amongst  the  refuse.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  work  required  to  be  done  in 
pumping  the  sewage,  is  rather  greater  than  the  Calorific  value 
of  the  refuse  obtained.  Still  the  Destructor  apart  from  its 
real  and  original  object  of  getting  rid  of  the  refuse  by  burning, 
is  of  great  value  as  a  steam  raiser. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

My  last  year’s  report  foreshadowed  that  the  original 
contact  beds  were  shewing  signs  of  overwork— the  effluent 
not  being  so  good  as  it  had  previously  been. 

In  March  last  it  became  quite  evident  that  the  filtering 
medium  (clinker)  had  become  quite  choked,  partly  due  to  the 
clogging  and  the  disintegration  of  the  clinker  itself  and  partly 
to  overwork. 

The  beds  have  been  in  use  for  six  years.  Experience 
shews  that  this  is  about  the  “  life  ”  of  Contact  beds,  varying 
a  little  according  to  peculiar  conditions. 

Your  Council  was  amongst  the  first  in  this  country  to 
adopt  the  Bacterial  System  of  Sewage  Disposal  and  during 
those  six  years  much  experience  of  great  value  has  been 
gained.  It  has  recently  been  proved  that  the  “  Percolating  ” 
bed  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  “  Contact  ”  bed  in  the 
bacterial  system  of  Sewage  purification.  Indeed  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  one  treatment  by  the  former  method  is 
equal  in  results  to  two  treatments  by  the  latter  method. 
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Your  Surveyor  has  reported  fully  to  your  Sewage 
Farm  Committee  his  views  on  this  question,  from  which  the 
following  deductions  were  made  : — 

The  effluent  on  leaving  the  land  passes  into  a  ditch  or 
watercourse  which  is  nearly  always  dry  ;  the  effluent  there¬ 
fore  does  not  get  diluted,  as  it  would  do  if  the  watercourse 
were  a  running  stream.  This  watercourse  on  its  way  to  the 
Trent  passes  through  several  farms  where  cattle  are  grazed. 

To  avoid  complaints  and  claims  by  the  farmers  of 
possible  injury  to  their  cattle  from  drinking  out  of  the  water¬ 
course,  your  Council  became  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  purifying  the  effluent  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  before  it  reaches  the  watercourse — a  much  higher 
degree  then  is  required  in  some  other  districts.  Further, 
there  is  not  sufficient  land  to  irrigate  the  effluent  after 
leaving  the  Contact  beds,  to  produce  the  necessary  degree 
of  purity. 

On  these  grounds  your  Council  decided  to  build 
another  bed  for  a  second  treatment  of  the  effluent  after  it 
has  passed  through  the  original  Contact  bed.  This  new  bed 
which  has  now  been  working  for  seven  months  is  of  the 
“  Percolating”  type  over  which  the  first  effluent  is  sprayed 
by  means  of  fixed  sprinklers  working  under  a  head  of  several 
feet.  The  result  so  far  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The 
final  effluent  is  clear  as  drinking  water,  inodorous,  and 
undergoes  no  secondary  decomposition. 

Further  similar  beds  are  now  in  course  of  construction, 
on  the  completion  of  which  West  Bridgford  will  again  be 
in  the  front  rank  with  respect  to  this  very  important  problem. 
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Many  of  the  residents  of  your  parish  are  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  within  half  a  mile  of  their  homes,  they  can  see 
any  day  this  interesting  system  at  work.  It  is  a  pretty,  an 
interesting  and  an  educational  sight. 

SCAVENGING. 

The  reduction  of  the  number  of  ashpits  and  privies 
steadily  if  slowly  decreases.  These  now  number  552,  being 
a  decrease  of  69  as  compared  with  1905.  There  are  now 
318  pail  closets,  being  an  increase  of  37,  the  remainder  of 
the  69  ashpits  being  changed  into  the  fresh  water  closet,  and 
dry  ashbin  system.  This  latter  is  the  only  system  now 
sanctioned  by  your  Council  for  all  new  buildings. 

SEWERS. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  extension  of  sewers 
during  the  year,  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  parish.  A 
number  of  manholes  have  been  closed  and  upcast  shafts 
provided  in  their  stead. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  your  Council  decided 
to  close  the  manholes,  owing  to  numerous  complaints  of 
noxious  smells  escaping  from  them,  I  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  step. 

The  escape  of  a  little  sewer  gas  from  an  open  manhole 
on  the  wide,  airy  and  wind  swept  roads  of  West  Bridgford 
could  not  in  my  opinion  be  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the 
public  health. 

Besides,  I  feared  the  possibility  with  closed  manholes, 

o  .  .. 

of  sewer  gas  being  forced  into  the  houses,  especially  in  times 
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of  heavy  rainfall,  when  the  level  of  the.  sewage  rises  rapidly 
and  the  superincumbent  sewer  gas  if  not  afforded  vent  might 
possibly  force  the  traps  of  the  house  drain. 

Your  Council’s  action  has  however  been  justified  so 
far  as  complaints  go,  for  these  have  practically  ceased.  Many 
sanitary  engineers  still  however  advocate  manhole  gratings. 

One  advantage  of  having  closed  manholes  is,  that  there 
is  no  silting  up  of  the  sewers,  caused  by  grit  falling  into  or 
being  swept  through  the  open  gratings. 

For  every  manhole  closed  there  should  be  an  upcast 
or  ventilating  shaft  erected,  with  another  shaft  at  the  head 
of  each  branch  sewer.  To  obtain  the  necessary  permission 
to  the  erection  of  these  shafts  involves  as  your  Council  has 
experienced,  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  the  exercise  of  a  good 
deal  of  diplomacy. 

Whatever  system  of  sewer  ventilation  be  adopted,  Sewer 
Gas  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  generated  by  the  putrifaction 
of  the  contents  of  the  sewer,  especially  in  dry  weather.  This 
putrefaction  will  proceed  whatever  system  of  ventilation  there 
may  be.  It  is  independent  offventilation. 

The  closed  manhole  system  is  still  of  the  nature  of  an 
experiment.  Many  engineers  actively  oppose  it,  and  it  might 
be  advisable  on  these  grounds,  for  your  Council  to  walk  warily 
in  this  matter  until  we  gain  further  experience. 

I  would  again  repeat  that  the  dangers  of  Sewer  Gas  as 
it  escapes  from  an  open  street  grating  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  is  now  known  that  sewer  gas  is  actually  freer 
from  micro-organisms  than  the  air  of  the  street  above,  and 
that  it  is  much  more  offensive  than  dangerous. 
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In  West  Bridgford  all  the  sewers  are  periodically 
flushed  and  kept  clean. 

ROADS. 

Further  new  roads  have  been  laid  out  as  follows  : — 
Tarquin  Road,  Ella  Road,  Carnarvon  Road,  Manvers  Road, 
Devonshire  Road,  Newhall  Grove,  &c.  I  would  again  suggest 
that  your  Council  should  have  a  voice  in  the  naming  of  all 
new  roads.  The  names  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  some 
local  or  historic  connection  with  the  district. 

All  new  roads  will  be  of  tarred  macadam.  Your  High¬ 
ways  Committee  has  decided  to  “  tarmac  ”  Bridgford  Road, 
between  Loughboro’  Road  and  Musters  Road,  the  intention 
being  to  extend  this  in  due  course. 

Loughboro’  Road  which  is  an  ordinary  macadamised 
road  was  treated  during  the  summer  months  with  the  Calcium 
Chloride  solution  which  has  attained  some  reputation  as  a 
dustlayer.  The  result  was  fairly  satisfactory,  but  so  long  as 
conflicting  interests  and  authorities  are  concerned  in  the 
upkeep  and  charge  of  these  roads  so  long  will  difficulty  arise. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  May  last  I  discovered  that  3  cottages  in  old 
Bridgford  were  using  water  from  wells  sunk  in  the  yards  of 
the  cottages.  On  examination  the  water  was  found  to  be 
horribly  offensive.  Mr.  Wright,  Agent  for  the  West  Bridgford 
Estates  at  once  consented  to  the  filling  up  of  these  wells,  and 
a  Corporation  supply  was  provided  at  once.  As  far  as  I  know 
every  house  in  the  parish  has  now  a  supply  of  wholesome 
water. 
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1,366  yards  of  water  mains  were  laid  during  the  year 
as  follows  : — 


Trevelyan  Road  and  Ella  Roads 
Wordsworth  Road 
Ella  Road 
Orston  Road  ... 

Edwards  Road 
South  Road  ... 

Newhall  Grove 

Loughboro’  Road  (for  new  ) 
Suspension  Bridge) 


. ..  138  yards  of  4  in. 

main 

...  165 

77 

of  3  in. 

77 

...  361 

77 

of  4  in. 

77 

...  186 

77 

of  3  in. 

77 

...  73 

77 

of  4  in. 

77 

...  30 

77 

of  4  in. 

77 

...  58 

77 

of  3  in. 

77 

...  62 

77 

of  18  in. 

77 

...  90 

77 

of  6  in. 

77 

...  203 

77 

of  14  in. 

77 

1,366  yards. 


The  main  which  crosses  the  Trent  by  means  of  the 
new  Suspension  Bridge,  conveys  water  from  the  various  wells 
belonging  to  the  Nottingham  Corporation.  This  water 
reaches  the  new  Reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  Wilford  Hills 
by  its  own  pressure.  The  water  is  first  of  all  pumped  from 
the  wells  to  the  reservoir  at  Redhill  which  is  about  400  feet 
above  sea-level,  it  then  traverses  the  Nottingham  mains, 
crosses  the  river  by  the  new  bridge  and  so  reaches  the 
new  reservoir.  This  reservoir  is  to  be  used  for  storage 
purposes.  It  is  about  200  feet  above  sea-level  and  is  estimated 
to  hold  about  3^  million  gallons. 

The  water  will  gravitate  from  the  reservoir  to  West 
Bridgford  and  the  Meadows  district  of  Nottingham  giving 
these  an  additional  supply,  with  increased  pressure. 
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The  situation  of  the  Reservoir  is  well  away  from  the 
underground  workings  of  any  Coal-pits,  so  that  there  will  be 
little  risk  of  damage  from  these. 

Owing  to  the  Nottingham  Corporation’s  intention  to 
increase  the  rate  for  the  supply  of  water  to  West  Bridgford 
your  Council  is  now  considering  the  advisability  of  obtaining 
an  independent  supply.  Local  opinion  appears  to  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  such  a  step  being  taken. 

GAS  AND  LIGHTING. 

During  the  year  75  yards  of  additional  3  in.  gas  mains 
and  939  yards  of  4  in.  mains  were  laid.  148  new  services 
were  also  laid.  15  new  lamps  were  erected,  supplied  with 
No.  3  Kern  burners,  while  other  ordinary  lamps  have  been 
converted  to  the  incandescent  system  with  modern  Kern 
burners.  116  additional  meters  were  fixed  during  the  year. 

The  system  of  lighting  has  been  much  improved. 
With  the  increased  pressure  and  the  greatly  improved  quality 
of  the  gas  supplied  these  new  lamps  will  give  satisfaction  to 
the  residents  of  your  parish. 

POPULATION. 

Mr.  Gray,  the  Rate  collector  has  been  kind  enough  to 
find  out  for  me  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  at  mid-summer 
last.  These  were  2,254,  an  increase  of  68  on  the  previous 
year.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  is  the 
smallest  ever  recorded  in  one  year, 

The  average  number  of  inhabitants  per  house  at  the  last 
Census  was  4.5.  The  population  on  this  basis  would  be  10,143 
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an  increase  of  306  over  the  previous  year.  The  10,000  has  at 
last  been  passed,  though  the  rate  of  progress  shews  a  con¬ 
siderable  diminution.  Thus  the  average  increased  population 
during  the  last  10  years  (1897-1906)  was  555. 

As  a  considerable  number  of  the  residents  have  mi¬ 
grated  or  are  migrating  to  the  Mapperley  district,  we  may 
I  think  take  it  that  for  the  next  few  years  the  population  of 
your  parish  will  be  from  10,000  to  11,000. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Statistics  later  on  in  this 
Report  that  the  natural  increase  of  population,  that  is,  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  73,  leaving  233  to  be  accounted 
for  as  new  comers  into  the  district. 

These  figures  are  of  course  only  approximate,  but  as 
there  will  not  be  another  Census  until  the  year  1911,  the 
method  of  calulation  adopted  is  the  only  reliable  one,  of 
reckoning  the  estimated  population,  and  it  is  on  these  figures 
that  the  vital  Statistics  for  the  year  are  based. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Plans  were  passed  by  your  Building  Committee  for  271 
new  houses  and  23  alterations  during  the  year  :  Many  of 
these  are  now  in  progress  of  erection. 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 

(1)  Births. — 149  births  were  registered  during  1906, 
67  males  and  82  females  as  compared  with  170  births  during 
1905  and  163  during  1904.  No  illegitimate  child  was  born, 
shewing  a  pleasing  improvement  on  the  two  previous  years. 
The  birth-rate  is  only  14.7  per  1,000  and  is  nearly  3  per  1,000 
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lower  than  1905  and  4  per  1,000  less  than  the  average  rate 
of  the  last  ten  years, 

The  birth-rate  for  Nottingham  for  1906  was  26.5 
per  1,000,  and  for  England  and  Wales  27  per  1,000. 

It  is  a  weariness  to  have  once  more  to  refer  to  the 
exceedingly  disappointing  low  birth-rate  in  your  parish.  The 
most  serious  aspect  is  that  the  rate  continues  to  fall.  May 
I  present  to  the  people  of  West  Bridgford  the  following 
weighty  words  spoken  a  short  time  ago  by  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne  on  “  England’s  Danger.” 

“  The  towns  in  which  fertility  still  abounds  are  without 
exception  industrial  centres,  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  general  labourers,  indigent,  thriftless,  imperfectly 
educated  people  living  in  unfavourable  surroundings,  and 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  well-to-do  and 
cultivated  class.  At  the  present  day  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  reduced  net  fertility  in  the  more  intellectual,  the 
more  cultured,  the  more  prosperous,  the  more  thrifty, 
and  cleanly  classes  of  the  community,  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  variation  in  the  mean  age  of  the 
possibly  productive  wives.  We  are  confronted  with  a 
diminished  absolute  fertility,  lessened  exercise  of  fertility, 
or  a  deliberate  restraint  of  fertility  among  the  elite  of 
our  people.  The  decline  of  the  birth-rat.e  must  be 
ascribed,  either  to  physical  degeneration  affecting  the 
reproductive  power  and  diminishing  fecundity,  or  to  the 
wilful  and  systematic  prevention  of  child-bearing.  Is  it, 
he  asks,  race  failure  or  race  suicide  we  have  to  deal 
with,  or  simply  race  failure  ?  But  the  deterioration  of 
the  moral  standard  which  the  practice  of  race  suicide 
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implies  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  debility  and  decay, 
and  if  race  failure  is  being  manifested  more  rapidly 
in  the  superior  than  in  the  inferior  varieties  of  the  race 
— that  is  to  say,  if  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  families 
has  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  social  scale — then 
national  decadence  and  disaster  may  be  anticipated.” 

Applied  to  West  Bridgford  the  question  put  by  Sir 
James  is  not  difficult  to  answer. 

(2)  Deaths. — 76  deaths  were  registered  during  the 
year,  32  males  and  44  females. 

The  deaths  occurred  as  follows  : — 

1st  quarter.  9  males. 

2nd  „  7  „ 

3rd  „  8 

4th  „  8  „ 


32  44 


10  females. 
9 

11 
14 


The  deaths  were  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  year. 
Of  the  total  deaths  eleven  died  before  completing  the  first 
year  of  life,  nine  died  between  the  age  of  one  and  ten  years. 
Three  died  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty.  There  were 
sixteen  deaths  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  six 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years,  fifteen  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  eleven  between  seventy  and  eighty,  and  five  over 
eighty  years  of  age. 


The  chief  causes  of  death  were  as  follows  : 
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Consumption  ... 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs 
other  than  Consumption 

Heart  Disease 

Cancer 

Disease  of  Kidneys 
Cerebral  Disease 
Zymotic  Enteritis 
Senile  Decay  ... 

Premature  Birth 
Diphtheria 


5  deaths. 


8 

9 

10 

5 

4 

5 

6 


5  •» 


95 

55 

55 

55 


O 


O 


55 


3 


5? 


There  were  three  fatal  accidents.  Two  inquests  were 
held,  one  death  was  uncertified. 


The  death-rate  is  7.5  per  1,000.  The  rate  for  Not¬ 
tingham  was  16.0  per  1,000,  and  for  England  Wales  15.4 
per  1,000. 

This  rate  of  7.5  per  1,000  is  the  “gross”  death-rate. 
The  Local  Government  Board  now  however  require  that  the 
deaths  of  residents  which  have  taken  place  in  public 
institutions  and  otherwise  outside  the  district  and  have  been 
registered  in  those  places  must  be  added  to  the  gross  deaths 
so  as  to  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  “  Net  ”  or  “  Corrected  ” 
death-rates.  The  difficulty  lies  in  getting  notice  of  such 
deaths. 

This  year,  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Handford,  County 
Medical  Officer,  and  Dr.  Wray,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
to  the  Basford  Union  I  am  able  to  arrive  at  a  “  Nett  ” 
deate-rate  for  1906  which  is  probably  quite  correct. 

During  1906  two  people  from  West  Bridgford  died  in 
the  Basford  Workhouse  and  three  died  in  the  Nottingham 
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General  Hospital.  One  young  man  was  drowned  in  the 
Trent,  outside  the  boundary  of  the  parish,  and  his  death  was 
registered  at  Colwick.  These  make  a  total  of  6  .  outside 
deaths  and  raises  the  total  deaths  to  82,  and  the  “Nett” 
death-rate  to  8.1  per  1,000. 

With  those  outside  deaths  accounted  for  the  death-rate 
is  again  extremely  low.  The  average  “  gross  ”  death-rate 
for  the  10  years  1895-1904  was  8.5  so  that  the  “  nett  ”  death- 
rate  for  1906  is  lower,  which  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  low  death-rate  of  West  Bridgford  formed  a  text 
for  the  following  remarks  on  “  Phenomenally  Low  Death- 
Rates  ”  which  appeared  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
10th  March  last. 


PHENOMENALLY  LOW 
DEATH-RATES. 

“  Already  annual  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of  health 
for  1905  are  being  issued,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  death- 
rate  of  last  year  will  be  among  the  lowest,  if  not  the 
actual  lowest,  on  record  in  very  many  districts.  Amongst 
these  reports  are  some  claiming — and  claiming  with 
literal  accuracy — death-rates  which  may  rightly  be 
described  as  phenomenally  low.  Thus  West  Bridgford  in 
Nottinghamshire  had  a  death-rate  of  6*7  per  1,000  of 
population.  Referring  to  Table  I  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  for  this  urban 
district,  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  this  figure 
was  low  because  of  the  non-inclusion  of  deaths  in  public 
institutions.  Apparently  no  deaths  occured  in  public 
institutions  in  the  districts,  and  only  one  outside,  which 
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which  would  bring  up  the  death-rate  to  6*8.  Assuming 
that  complete  correction  has  been  made  for  deaths  in 
institutions  in  the  table  referred  to  above,  it  is  evident 
that  West  Bridgford  comes  in  the  same  category  as 
suburban  districts  (in  some  respects  misnamed  towns), 
like  Hornsey  and  Willesden.  They  consist  very  largely 
of  one  somewhat  high  social  stratum,  and  not  that 
admixture  of  all  social  classes  which  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  constitution  of  a  social  community  on  which 
exact  statistical  inferences  can  be  based.  That  this  is 
so  in  West  Bridgford  as  well  as  in  Hornsey,  etc.,  is 
shown  by  remarks  in  the  report  of  its  medical  officer  of 
health.  It  is  described  in  this  report  as  “  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  popular  residential  districts  in  the 
Midlands.”  In  other  words,  like  Hornsey,  it  is  chiefly 
villadom,  and  its  statistics  must  be  jugded  accordingly. 
Two  desiderata  at  least  are  necessary,  before  statistics  of 
such  residential  districts  can  be  made  comparable  with 
those  of  large  towns.  First,  a  factor  of  correction  for 
difference  of  age  distribution  of  population  must  be  cal¬ 
culated.  This  is  given  for  Hornsey  in  the  Registrar- 
General’s  Annual  Summary  for  1904  ;  the  application  of 
the  factor  raising  the  recorded  death-rate  of  8‘44  to  9’62. 
Secondly,  a  liberal  allowance  must  be  made  for  facts 
which  cannot  be  statistically  expressed,  though  their 
existence  is  obvious  and  their  influence  very  great. 
Among  these  is  the  presence  in  an  excessive  proportion 
in  all  residential  districts  of  what  have  happily  described 
as  the  “  immortals,”  who  seldom  die  in  the  district  in 
which  they  live  and  work.  These  are  chiefly  domestic 
servants,  who  when  disabled  go  home  to  handicap  the 
vital  statistics  of  urban  and  rural  districts  of  a  lower 
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social  stratum.  Without  pursuing  the  point  further,  it  is 
evident  that  a  comparison  of  the  death-rate  of  a  “resi¬ 
dential  district  ”  with  that  of  a  large  town  must  be  most 
misleading;  though  a  comparison  of  the  residential 
district’s  death-rate  with  its  own  past  experience  is 
instructive  and  trustworthy.  The  residential  district  as 
in  the  above  instances,  may  also  rightly  congratulate  itself 
on  its  low  death-rate  from  preventable  diseases,  and  on 
the  excellence  of  its  sanitary  arrangements.  West  Bridg- 
ford  rejoices  in  an  infant  mortality  of  65  per  1,000  births. 
This  rate  is  free  from  fallacies  indicated  above.  It 
indicates  the  capability  of  reduction  in  the  infantile 
death-rate  of  other  districts — in  so  far  as  the  low  rate  is 
not  an  essential  result  of  better  social  position,  but  can 
be  secured  by  attention  to  infantile  hygiene  amongst  the 
poorer  members  of  the  community.” 

British  Medical  Journal,  10th  March,  1906. 

Infant  Mortality.  Of  149  births  registered  during 
1906,  11  died  before  completing  the  first  year  of  life.  Exactly 
the  same  number  of  infants  died  in  1903,  1904,  and  1905. 
Thus  for  4  successive  years  the  infant  mortality  has  been 
the  same. 

The  infantile  death-rate  of  the  country  fluctuates  from 
year  to  year,  due  in  great  measure  to  seasonal  influences.  A 
hot,  sultry  Autumn  proves  fatal  to  bottle-fed  infants,  especially 
amongst  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  the  absence  of  poverty¬ 
overcrowding  and  ignorance  which  keeps  the  rate  of  infantile 
mortality  low  in  West  Bridgford.  The  rate  is  74  per  1,000  as 
compared  with  65  per  1,000  for  1905.  This  increase  is  of 
course  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  births. 

This  means  that  of  every  thousand  children  born  in 
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West  Bridgford,  74  would  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  one 
year.  The  infant  mortality  rate  for  Nottingham  for  1906  was 
171  per  1,000. 

Two  inquests  were  held.  A  Mortuary  with  slate  slab 
has  been  erected  at  the  Sewage  Farm,  where  unclaimed  dead 
bodies  can  now  be  taken.  On  22  March  last,  the  Home 
Secretary  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  after  the  31st 
March  ,1907,  coroners  would  be  prohibited  from  holding  inquests 
on  licensed  premises,  and  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
County  of  London,  local  authorities  were  under  no  obligation 
to  provide  places  for  holding  Coroners’  courts.  When  not 
occupied,  your  Council  would,  however,  doubtless  grant  the 
County  Coroner  the  use  of  the  room  at  the  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  his  Court,  should  the  necessity  arise. 

Marriages.  There  were  47  marriages  during  1906. 
Of  these,  7  were  solemnized  before  the  Registrar,  9  were 
solemnized  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  31  in  Bridgford 
Church. 

Interments.  The  only  burying  place  in  your  parish  is 
the  one  attached  to  the  parish  church.  It  is  much  too  small, 
and  is  already  overcrowded.  During  the  year,  33  fresh  inter¬ 
ments  took  place  in  it.  Of  these,  1 1  were  infants  under  the 
age  of  1  year. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

Seventy-seven  cases  were  notified  during  the  year. 
Of  these,  27  were  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever,  and  50  of 
Diphtheria.  There  was  no  case  of  Enteric  Fever. 


The  cases  occurred  as  follows  : — 
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Scarlet  Fever 

Diphtheria 

Total 

1st  Quarter 

13 

23 

36 

2nd  Quarter 

3 

9 

12 

3rd  Ouarter 

5 

10 

15 

4th  Ouarter 

6 

8 

14 

27 

50 

77 

NOTIFIABLE  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 

(1)  Enteric  or  Typhoid  Fever.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  that  so  far  as  this  disease  is  concerned, 
your  parish  had  a  clean  bill  during  1906. 

(2)  Diphtheria.  Fifty  cases  were  notified,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  39  cases  in  1905,  17  cases  in  1904,  and  16 
cases  in  1903.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  during  those  years.  This  is  the  only 
infectious  disease  which  has  not  shewn  any  decline 
throughout  the  country. 

The  disease  was  fairly  distributed  throughout  the 
parish,  the  Lady  Bay  district  suffering  more  than  the 
older  district.  In  several  instances  more  than  one  case 
occurred  in  a  family,  and  in  one  instance  no  fewer  than 
6  members  of  the  family  were  attacked.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  house  do  not  appear  to  be  a  factor 
in  the  causation  or  spread  of  the  disease. 

There  were  3  fatal  cases.  No  doubt  the  death 
roll  would  have  been  heavier,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
early  use  of  the  anti-toxin  serum— the  value  of  which  in 
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the  cure  of  this  dreaded  disease  is  now  established  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt. 

Two  cases  were  removed  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
to  the  room  at  the  Sewage  Farm.  Both  were  servant 

maids. 


Parents  are  willing  to  nurse  their  own  children  at 
home,  but  they  do  not  like  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  their 
maid  servants.  The  room  at  the  farm  is  very  handy,  and 
has  certainly  proved  a  great  convenience.  In  such  cases 
no  charge  is  now  made  for  the  use  of  the  room,  but  the 
householder  must  find  food,  nursing,  fire,  and  light  for  the 
sick  maid. 

The  room  is  thoroughly  disinfected  after  each  case. 

Diphtheria,  as  a  rule,  spreads  by  direct  personal 
infection.  The  particular  organism  or  bacillus  may  remain 
in  the  throat  for  weeks  after  the  patient  is  well.  Without 
a  microscopic  examination  of  the  secretion  from  the  throat, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  patient  ceases  to  be  in 
an  infectious  state.  Hence  children  who  have  had  the 
disease  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  school  for  at 
least  3  months. 

The  insistence  of  school  attendance  officers  of  children 
returning  to  school  immediately  they  are  well  has,  I  am 
sure,  much  to  do  with  the  continued  prevalence  of  this 
disease. 

(3)  Scarlet  Fever.  Twenty-seven  cases  were 
notified,  as  compared  with  23  cases  during  1905. 
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The  disease  was  of  a  mild  type.  All  the  cases 
were  treated  at  home,  and  all  recovered.  With  a  little 
care,  it  is  quite  possible  to  treat  scarlet  fever  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  houses  in  West  Bridgford  without  the 
disease  spreading  to  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

NON  =  NOTIFIABLE  DISEASES. 

(1)  Influenza. — This  disease  with  its  complications 
was  responsible  for  two  deaths.  The  disease  was  prevalent 
during  the  last  month  of  the  year  and  was  of  a  mild  type. 
Occassionally  prevalent  in  a  sporadic  form  influenza  appears 
to  be  getting  less  severe.  Still  it  is  a  treacherous  complaint 
and  should  not  be  treated  too  lightly.  It  is  especially 
dangerous  to  elderly  people. 

(2)  Zymotic  Enterites  or  Summer  Diarrhoea.  Five 
deaths  occured — all  young  children.  These  deaths  occured 
towards  the  end  of  August  and  during  the  first  half  of 
September,  synchronising  with  the  very  hot  weather  prevalent 
at  that  time. 

It  is  twice  as  dangerous  to  feed  an  infant  on  condensed 
milk  as  on  fresh  cows  milk,  fifty  times  as  dangerous  to  feed 
an  infant  on  cow’s  milk  as  on  breast  milk,  and  a  hundred 
times  as  dangerous  to  feed  it  on  condensed  milk  as  on  breast 
milk. 

The  mortality  of  hand-fed  babies  has  been  found  to  be 
from  ten  to  fifteen  times  greater  than  that  of  breast  fed 
babies.  In  Birmingham  the  mortality  amongst  breast-fed 
infants  was  8  per  1,000,  amongst  bottle-fed  infants  252  per 
1 ,000. 

(3)  Consumption. — There  were  five  deaths  during  the 
year  from  this  disease,  as  compared  with  four  in  1905,  and 
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three  in  1904.  The  ages  were  16,  21,  35,  39  and  67.  Con¬ 
sumption  chiefly  kills  young  adolescents.  Its  victims  number 
60,000  a  year  in  England  and  Wales,  involving  thus  a  terrible 
waste  of  young  adult  life. 

Like  all  other  tubercular  diseases,  it  is  due  to  the 
entrance  into,  and  the  developement  within  the  body,  of  a 
micro-organism,  or  germ  called  the  “  tubercle  bacillus.” 
This  germ  can  be  grown  in  test  tubes,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  exposure  of  these  cultivated  germs  to  sunlight,  can 
destroy  whole  colonies  of  them  in  one  or  two  hours. 

These  germs  may  be  found  in  milk,  in  the  dust  of  rooms 
occupied  by  consumptives,  and  floating  in  the  air  of  large 
towns.  Hence  the  necessity  for  boiling  milk  before  it  is 
used  for  food,  the  thorough  disinfection  of  all  clothing  and 
rooms  used  by  consumptives,  and  the  need  of  fresh  hair  and 
sunlight  as  a  means  of  protection,  both  by  destroying  the 
germs,  and  strengthening  the  resisting  powers  of  the 

individual. 

Consumptives  should,  where  possible,  live  in  rooms 
which  should  have  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  the  windows  should 
be  kept  open  day  and  night  in  all  weathers. 

The  popular  fallacy  that  night  air  is  injurious  is 
gradually  but  surely  dying  out.  So  far  from  night  air  being 
dangerous,  it  much  freer  from  microbes  than  the  day 
atmosphere. 

If  bedroom  windows  were  always  open,  bronchial 
troubles  would  not  be  so  common,  and  the  whole  body  would 
be  hardier,  and  more  capable  of  resisting  disease. 

Every  person,  and  especially  those  who  work  in  cities, 
and  who  do  not  get  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air  by  day, 
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should  make  sure  of  it  at  night  by  sleeping  in  rooms  with 
windows  quite  open. 

The  Notification  of  Consumption,  either  voluntary  or 
compulsory  is  still  a  debatable  question.  The  voluntary 
system  of  notification  has  been  tried  in  some  districts  and  has 
proved  a  failure.  Compulsory  notification  has  been  tried  in 
Sheffield  and  some  other  towns,  and  is  said  to  work  without 
friction  or  hardship,  and  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  public 
opinion  does  not  as  yet  appear  to  be  in  its  favour. 

When  a  Consumptive  dies  the  bedroom  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  and  not  occupied  for  some  time.  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  notified  of  such  deaths  by  the  Doctor  in 
attendance,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  disin¬ 
fection  could  be  carried  out  without  delay.  I  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  such  deaths  until  they  appear  in  the  Registrar’s 
fortnightly  returns.  By  this  time,  two  or  three  weeks  may 
have  elapsed,  and  the  opportunity  for  disinfection  is  lost. 

(4)  Cancer. — Ten  deaths  occured  during  the  year,  the 
largest  number  ever  recorded.  The  cause  of  the  disease  still 
remains  a  mystery,  though  there  are  some  hopeful  signs  that 
the  secret  will  in  time  be  wrested  from  nature.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  early  and  free  use 
of  the  Surgeon’s  knife  is  the  only  treatment  which  can  be 
successful. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  of  SCHOOLS 
and  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

This  question  continues  to  grow  in  interest  and  im¬ 
portance.  It  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  July 
last.  It  is  a  question  of  great  national  importance. 
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School  Hygiene  is  already  within  the  scope  of  the 
duties  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  but  the  Medical 
inspection  of  scholars  is  not  yet,  except  so  far  as  regards  the 
scheduled  infectious  diseases.  This  latter  has  existed  in 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  America  for  some  years. 

The  question  involves  the  sanitation  of  school  buildings, 
the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases,  and  the  Medical  ex¬ 
amination  of  children  who  may  be  mentally  or  physically 
deficient. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  when  the  question  was 
before  the  House,  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  movement 
but  did  not  think  the  inspection  should  be  made  obligatory. 
He  moved  the  following  amendment  : — 

“  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Local  Authority  to  provide 
for  the  medical  inspection  of  every  child  on  its  application 
for  admission  to  a  Public  Elementary  School  and  on 
such  other  occasions  as  the  Board  of  Education  may 
direct,  or  the  Local  Authority  may  think  fit.” 

The  next  Education  Bill  will  doubtless  embrace  this 
question  again  and  the  Medical  inspection  of  school  children 
will  become  law.  This  duty  would  be  placed  upon  the  Local 
Education  Authority,  which  is  the  County  Council  through 
its  Education  Committee. 

The  question  is  not  so  urgent  in  West  Bridgford  as 
it  is  in  poorer  districts.  Investigation  shews  that  the  average 
weight  of  boys,  of  13  years,  in  schools  in  poor  districts  was 
9  lbs.  less  than  in  schools  for  the  better  class  districts.  Still 
my  examinatian  of  the  scholars  in  the  local  schools  shewed 
that  many  of  them  suffered  from  remedial  ailments,  especially 
of  the  throat,  nose  and  mouth. 
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Should  the  inspection  of  school  children  become 
obligatory  it  is  proposed  that  the  teachers  should  keep  a  list 
of  all  children  about  whose  health  he  has  a  doubt — these 
would  be  seen  by  the  examining  doctor  who  would  notify  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  child’s  condition.  The  child 
could  then  be  taken  to  the  usual  medical  attendant  for 
treatment. 

Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rate-payer  the 
cost  would  be  insignificant.  One  farthing  per  £  on  the 
present  rateable  value  of  your  parish  would  yield  £50  per 
year  which  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  such 
medical  inspection. 

The  advantages  which  would  flow  from  such  regular 
inspection  would  be  enormous.  Amongst  these  are  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases — the  recognition 
and  relief  of  minor  physical  defects,  such  as  defective  sight 
and  hearing,  remedial  ailments  of  the  throat,  nose,  and  teeth. 
It  would  likewise  excite  a  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
interest  in  teachers  for  the  young  children  under  their  care, 
while  the  ultimate  gain  to  the  nation  would  be  incalculable. 

In  my  previous  reports  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
urgent  necessity  for  adopting  some  means  of  preserving  the 
teeth  of  children.  The  remedy  is  so  simple  that  there  can 
be  no  excuse.  All  that  is  required  is  the  daily  use  of  the 
tooth  brush.  No  child  will  use  the  tooth  brush  voluntarily,  it 
rests  with  the  parents. 

If  I  am  to  offer  any  excuse  for  again  referring  to  this 
important  question,  it  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  all  Medical  Officers  of  Health  by  the  British 
Dental  Association  of  March  last. 
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“  March  22nd,  1906. 

To  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Dear  Sir, 

By  order  of  the  Representative  Board  of  this  Association, 
1  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  a  reprint  of  various 
reports  relating  to  the  teeth  of  school  children.  It 
appears  to  be  unanimously  agreed  that  the  teeth  of  the 
people  are  in  a  lamentable  condition.  The  Association 
has  given  very  great  attention  to  the  matter,  and  is 
convinced  that  the  only  hope  of  any  radical  improvement 
must  be  in  the  treatment  of  the  teeth  of  children,  together 
with  some  instruction  on  dental  hygiene.  This,  as  you  will 
notice,  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  admiralty  and  War  Office,  and  endorsed  by  the  other 
Government  Committees  which  have  considered  the 
matter. 

In  sending  this  may  I  express  the  hope  that  you  will  use 
your  influence  with  the  bodies  with  which  you  are 
officially  connected  to  further  the  carrying  out  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Government  Departmental 
Report  above  referred  to. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  DOLAMORE, 

Hon.  Secretary.” 

DAIRIES  and  COWSHEDS. 

During  1906  notices  were  issued  calling  upon  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  providing  and  selling  of  milk  to  the 
public,  to  register  themselves  according  to  the  provision  of 
the  Local  Government  Board’s  order. 
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Inspections  of  the  various  dairies  and  cowsheds  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Pare  and  myself. 

The  cowsheds  we  found  to  be  as  a  rule  the  most 
dilapidated  of  all  the  farm  out-buldings.  They  are  built  of 
any  old  material,  badly  lighted  and  with  no  system  of 
ventilation,  while  the  drainage  is  of  a  very  doubtful  character. 

The  “  grip  ”  or  “  gutters,”  as  well  as  the  floors 
generally,  were  covered  inches  deep  in  manure,  or  straw 
saturated  with  manure  and  urine,  while  the  hind-quarters 
of  the  cows  themselves  were  caked  with  lumps  of  dried 
manure.  It  is  under  these  conditions  that  our  milk  supply 
is  obtained.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  milk  contamination 
under  such  conditions. 

It  is  to  be  very  sincerely  hoped  that  all  farmers  have 
their  milk  strained  soon  after  it  leaves  the  cow’s  udder.  One 
large  milk-seller  shewed  us  the  necessity  for  this.  In  our 
presence  he  poured  two  gallons  of  milk,  which  had  just 
arrived  from  a  large  farm  outside  your  district,  through  three 
folds  of  fine  muslin.  The  milk  could  not  have  been  previously 
strained  because  a  patch  of  the  muslin  6  inches  square  was 
covered  with  sediment,  which  on  examination,  was  found 
to  be  not  dirt  nor  dust,  but  actual  cow  manure.  After  such  an 
illustration,  the  “  straining  ”  as  well  as  the  “  boiling  ”  of  milk 
before  it  is  used  becomes  more  urgent. 

The  whole  subject,  including  the  farm  yards,  the 
cowsheds,  the  cleanliness  of  the  animals,  and  of  the  milkers 
demands  some  further  legislation.  The  business  is  far  too 
important  and  too  onerous  to  be  put  upon  the  shoulders  of 
men  who  have  already  plenty  to  do.  It  demands  the  creation 
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of  a  new  class  of  Inspector — men  with  a  scientific  training — 
analogous  to  our  present  Factory  Inspectors,  and  nothing 
short  of  this  will,  in  our  opinion,  place  the  supply  of  milk  to 
the  public,  above  suspicion. 

The  Dairies  we  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  some  of 
them  being  indeed  spotlessly  clean. 

BAKEHOUSES. 

There  are  five  Bakeries  in  the  Parish.  All  are  of 
recent  origin,  and  therefore  built  according  to  modern  ideas 
and  in  accordance  with  the  bye-laws  of  your  own  Council. 
All  are  kept  clean  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  satis¬ 
factory. 

There  is  one  Laundry  in  the  district.  Two  minor 
sanitary  defects  were  pointed  out  to  the  Manager,  and  these 
were  speedily  remedied.  In  other  respects  no  fault  could  be 
found. 

FACTORIES  and  WORKSHOPS. 

The  only  other  premises  coming  under  these  heads  are 
a  Mineral  Water  Bottling  Store,  and  various  Joiners  Shops, 
where  steam  or  other  power  is  used.  On  inspection  we  found 
these  to  be  properly  constructed  and  in  good  order. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  “  outworkers  ”  in  our 

parish. 

FIRE  BRIGADE. 

The  West  Bridgford  Fire  Brigade  during  the  time  it 
has  been  in  existence  has  had  twelve  calls  to  Fires,  most  of 
them  being  of  a  trivial  nature.  In  one  or  two  cases  the 
consequences  might  have  been  serious.  There  is  at  present 
one  vacancy  in  the  Lady  Bay  Section  for  a  Fireman,  other- 
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wise  the  Brigade  is  at  full  strength.  The  Brigade,  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  took  part  in  Competitions  at  Guildford 
and  Market  Harborough,  but  in  both  cases  were  unsuccessful, 
although  they  were  well  placed  on  both  occasions. 

METEOROLOGY. 

1906  was  a  favourable  year  as  regards  weather.  The 
rainfall  was  rather  below  the  average.  October  18th  was 
the  wettest  day  when  1.1  inches  of  rain  fell. 

April  and  July  were  the  driest  months.  October  was  a 
very  wet  month,  rain  falling  on  22  days,  the  total  fall  for 
the  month  being  4.7  inches  or  more  than  fell  in  the  preceeding 
4  months. 

September  2nd  was  the  hottest  day,  the  thermometer 
reaching  94.2.  This  is  the  highest  temperature  ever  recorded 
locally  in  September. 

There  were  1597  hours  of  sunshine  during  the  year, 
April  and  July  being  the  sunniest  months. 

1  append  the  usual  Local  Government  Board  Tables. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  to  the  Members  of 
your  Council  my  thanks  for  many  acts  of  kindness  shewn 
to  me  during  my  tenure  of  office.  I  am  also  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Redgate,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Pare  for 
much  valued  information  necessary  for  the  compilation  of 
this  report. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  obediently, 

WALTER  HUNTER,  M.D. 


Vital  Statistics  of  Whole  District  during  1906  and  Previous  Years. 

West  Bridgford  (Nottinghamshire). 
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TABLE  II. 


West  Bridgford  (Nottinghamshire). 


Year. 

Population 
estimated  to 
middle  of 
each  year. 

Births 

registered. 

Deaths 
at  all  Ages. 

Deaths  under 

1  year. 

I 

a 

b 

C 

d 

1896  ... 

4584 

93 

41 

9 

1897  ... 

5225 

128 

43 

10 

1898  ... 

5776 

101 

52 

14 

1899  ... 

6260 

126 

53 

11 

1900  ... 

6859 

130 

60 

6 

1901  ... 

7018 

142 

76 

11 

1902  ... 

7839 

147 

71 

19 

1903  ... 

8766 

163 

64 

11 

1904  ... 

9495 

163  . 

68 

11 

1905  ... 

9837 

170 

66 

11 

Averages  j 
of  years i 
1896  to  f" 

7166 

136 

59 

11-3 

1905. 

1906  ... 

10,143 
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149 

76 

11 
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TABLE  III. 

Cases  of  Infectious  Disease  notified  during  the  year  1906. 

West  Bridgford  (Nottinghamshire). 


Notifiable 

Disease. 

CASES  NOTIFIED  IN  WHOLE  DISTRICT. 

At  all 
ages. 

At  Ages — Years. 

Under 

1 

1  to  5 

5  to  15 

15  to  25 

25  to  65 

65  and 
upwards 

Small  Pox 

Cholera 

Diphtheria 

Membranous  croup 

Erysipelas 

Scarlet  fever 

Typhus  fever 

Enteric  fever 

Relapsing  fever  ... 

Continued  fever  ... 

Puerperal  fever  ... 

Plague 

49 

27 

12 

7 

25 

16 

7 

4 

5 

Totals 

76 

19 

41 

11 

5 

TABLE  IV. 


Causes  of,  and  Ages  at,  Death  during  year  1906. 

West  Bridgford  (Nottinghamshire). 


Deaths  at  the  subjoined  ages  of 

“  Residents” 

whether  occurring  in  or 

BEYOND 

the  District. 

Causes  of  Death. 
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1  and 

5  and 

15  and 

25  and 
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under 

under 

under 

under 

up- 

5 

15 

25 

65 

wards 

Small  Pox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping-cough 

Diphtheria  and  membranous 

croup 

3 

2 

1 

Croup  ... 

(Typhus 

Fever  -j  Enteric 

(Other  continued 

Epidemic  influenza  ... 

2 

1 

1 

Cholera 

Plague 

Diarrhoea 

Enteritis 

5 

4 

1 

Puerperal  L  .ver 

Erysipelas 

Other  septic  diseases 
Phthisis  (Pulmonary 

Tuberculosis) 

5 

2 

2 

1 

Other  tubercular  diseases  ... 

2 

1 

1 

Cancer,  malignant  disease... 

10 
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2 
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1 

1 
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1 

2 
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Other  diseases  of  Respira- 

1 

1 
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1 

1 
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Premature  birth 

Diseases  and  accidents  of 
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Heart  diseases 
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3 

Accidents 

3 

1 

2 

Suicides 

All  other  causes 

27 
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1 

1 

8 

14 

All  causes 
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11 

5 

5 
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25 

TABLE  V.  Infantile  Mortality  during  the  year  1906. 

West  Bridgford  (Nottinghamshire). 
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i.— INSPECTION. 

Including  Inspections  made  by  Sanitary  Inspectors  or  Inspectors 

of  Nuisances. 


Number  of 

Premises 

(1) 

Inspection 

(2) 

Written 

Notices 

(3) 

Prosecutions 

(4) 

Factories  . 

(Including  Factory  Laundries) 

2 

Workshops  . 

(Including  Workshop  Laundries) 

Workplaces  . 

(Other  than  Out  workers’ premises 
included  in  Part  3  of  this 
Report.) 

4 

Total  . 

6 

2.— DEFECTS  FOUND. 


Number  of  Defects 

Nunber 

of 

Particulars 

(1) 

Found 

(2) 

Remedied 

(3) 

Referred  to 
H.M. 
Inspector 
<«) 

Prose¬ 

cutions 

(5) 

Nuisances  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts  : — 

Want  of  cleanliness 

Want  of  Ventilation 

Overcrowding 

Want  of  drainage  of  floors 

Other  nuisances 

Sanitary  accomodation — 
Insufficient 

Unsuitable  or  defective 

Not  separate  for  sexes 

Offences  under  the  Factory  and  Work¬ 
shop  Act : — 

Illegal  occupation  of  underground 
bakehouse  (s.  101) 

Breach  of  special  sanitary  require¬ 
ments  for  bakehouses  (ss.  97 
to  100) 

Other  offences 

(Excluding  offences  relating  to 
outwork  which  are  included  in 
Part  3  of  this  Report). 

2 

2 

Total 

2 

2 

3.— HOME  WORK. 

No  list  of  outworkers  received,  essentially  a  residential  district 

with  no  outworkers. 


